WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
Austria on a visit to the Rothschilds at Enzesfeld. On ray arrival at
Vienna I spent the day with a very old friend of mine, \Valford Selbv,
who was then H.M. Minister there. He very kindly motored me out to
Enzesfeld, which we reached about 5 p,m, Selby stayed there for
tea and left about a quarter to six. He was hardly out of the house and
we had just sat down for a game of bridge when I was rung up bv
Hadow, the First Secretary of the Legation, who informed me that he
had just learnt from Reuter's agent that an attempt had been made or.
King Alexander's life at Marseilles, and that the King had been very
severely wounded. A quarter of an hour later he rang up again, this
time to tell me that the King was dead. In the early hours of the next
morning I took the train back to Belgrade.
For about a week Yugoslavia seethed with grief, consternation, and
fury, and it was quite uncertain what she would do. Had it been
possible to pin the blame on any one country, it is conceivable that she
would have declared war on it. But, as it happened, this was just
what could not be done. The assassin was a Bulgarian who had been
trained in bomb-throwing and shooting at the notorious Janko Pushta,
a farm in Hungary. The plot had been hatched by the Pavelic (the
present Quisling of Croatia) group in Italy, which was paying
expenses; while the French Government was responsible for the (in
appearance) almost intentional inadequacy of the arrangements made
for ensuring King Alexander's safety, the sparseness of the troops
lining the streets, the single horseman riding in front c/the car, where
he could be of least use, the absence of any protection either in the
form of a police car or motor-cyclists at the rear and on each side of
the automobile provided for the King, the antiquity of even that
automobile with its running-board on which the murderer could and
did stand and empty his parabelliim into the King's body. Indeed, if
it had not been for the fact that M. Barthou, the French Foreign
Minister, was killed at the same time, and General Georges very
severely wounded, popular indignation in Yugoslavia against the
French would have been even greater than against Italians, Hungarians,
and Bulgarians. As it was, the enraged Serbs felt themselves alone in
a hostile world, and did not know on whom to wreak their wrath.
In these circumstances, I felt that it was in the general as well as in
Yugoslavinterests that Britain should display striking and unequivocal
evidence of her sympathy and support. 1 accordingly telegraphed to